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A PEN-CHAT. 


There is nothing like writing for testing the 
extent and accuracy of one’s knowledge ! 

You go jogging along through the world under 
the pleasing impression that, without conceit, 
you may regard yourself as a fairly well- 


informed person. It may be you even venture, 
in a modest way, to plume yourself on your 
acquirements. Then, some day, you happen 
to pick up a paper, and see a list of “ puzzle- 
questions” standing like Edna Lyall’s “ goody- 
girls,” “all in a row,” and when you essay to 
answer the questions and secure the prize, you 
discover to your own amazement that you can- 
not answer a single one! 

Or perhaps you get into a discussion with a 
friend. You have always held strong opinions 
on the subject in point, and you are eager to 
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express them. You will sit down at once, and 
write an article that must carry conviction to 
his mind. But lo! when you take up your 
pen, the opinions that you fancied were such 
clear, distinct, well-defined entities have van- 
ished into thin air, or, at best, have resolved 
themselves into vague, nebulous impressions, 
impossible to put into shape! 

So much by way of exordium. First, then, 
when beginning to write, it is a good rule to lay 
down for one’s self, never to say something 
when one has nothing to say. How singular, 
when one thinks of it, are these ebbs and flows 
in mental activity. How invariably, though at 
entirely irregular and uncertain intervals, they 
succeed each other. Sometimes thoughts come 
rushing through the brain like a flood, and the 
mind is as full of ideas as a pomegranate is of 
seeds, each separate idea clamoring for expres- 
sion, and demanding to be clothed in its own 
special garb. And then, for weeks, or even 
months, all is an intellectual blank, and the 
mind seems as barren and arid as the desert of 
Sahara! 

Are physical conditions responsible for these 
alternations of fertility and sterility? The 
question is an interesting one; but whatever 
the cause may be, I suspect the fluctuations 
themselves are intended by nature to preserve 
the mental equilibrium. Though, were one 
allowed a choice, I think most of us would prefer 
never to be quite so brimming-over with ideas, 
and never so utterly empty of them. 

Secondly, when the writing-mood is on, it is 
better not to stop to consider matter that sug. 
gests itself, but to put down everything that 
comes into the mind, if pertinent to the subject. 
In other words, it is not wise to attempt to 
compose and to revise at the same time. As 
soon as all one’s ideas are committed to paper 
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however, the manuscript should be consigned 
to the “ Cooling-Mould " ( mine is in the shape 
of a large brown envelope), where it should 
remain at least a week. At the end of the 
allotted time the article should be taken out, and 
what was written in hot blood should be read 
over critically. 

Sometimes the result of this process is that 
the manuscript will at once be relegated to the 
waste-basket; but if it escape this ignominious 
fate, it should first be thoroughly revised and 
corrected, and then neatly and legibly copied 
for exportation to the literary market. 

It does occasionally happen that a manu- 


script, condemned on its first removal from the 
“mould,” if returned for a second period of 
“cooling,” will, at the expiration of this double 
term of probation, be adjudged worthy of re- 
vision; but this is a very exceptional case. 
Generally speaking, the “cooling-mould” is a 
discoverer of defects, rather than of merits, in a 
manuscript; hence its value. 

In conclusion, I would say that so far as 
the average scribbler is concerned, the three 
“essentials” to success are: Infinite patience, 
indomitable perseverance, and — unlimited 
postage stamps! H. E. Belin. 


CuHar.estTon, S. C. 


A WORD TO OUR LESSER POETS. 


If it does not seem entirely too presumptuous 
for one who never aspires to poetry to dare ven- 
ture a word derogatory to poets, I beg 
leave to suggest a little and protest a little 
to and against the majority of “lesser lights” 
who have access to the vast press of the day. 

When we declare a marked improvement and 
advance in all things as the nineteenth century 
approaches its close, can we truthfully include 
our poetry? It has kept pace with — passed — 
most things in multiplicity, but is not that all 
that can be said of it? Is the average a bit 
better than the average of that given in the 
closing years of the last century —or as good? 

Nearly every monthly, weekly, daily paper 
published now gives space in each of its num- 
bers to one or more “ poems,” yet let a lover of 
genuine poetry start out to fill his scrap-book 
with the true gems among the litter and he will] 
find they appear almost as rarely as jewels on a 
sand-bar. 

It would seem that, in these days of advanced 
thought and education, every verse maker, 
no matter how modest his pretensions, would 
strive at least to avoid the glaring errors of 
his predecessors, such as the forced rhyme, the 
useless word squeezed in to make a rhyme, or 
the line twisted and distorted so that the reader 
has continually forced into his mind the con 


viction that a certain word was dragged from 
its proper place in the middle and forced in at 
the end of a line, for absolutely no other reason 
than to rhyme with a word at the end of another 
line. More than two-thirds of our poets commit 
these blunders continually. It actually looks 
as if they have not yet learned to appreciate the 
fact of having the whole English language at 
their beck and call, else why should they feel 
compelled to cling to such time-worn termina- 
tions as “her face so fair,” “ the water so wide,” 
and thousands of others of akind? Whyinthe 
name of harmony and common sense can not 
they say, “her fair face,” “the wide water,” if 
they must expatiate on such thread-bare sub- 
jects? It is no excuse at all to say: “But we 
are obliged to have the rhyme and must do 
these things to get it.” As well might the 
architect contend his right to run crooked 
lines, and put mud cakes in his stone structure 
because his building material gave out. Is it 
possible that there are no words in the whole 
English language that will rhyme with “her 
fair face,” or “ the wide water,” that there must 
be this complete upheaval — words turned heels- 
over-head and driven out of their proper places 
by the little usurper “so,” which has as much 
right there as a weavel in good grain? 

Every word in a verse, no matter how simple 
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the subject, should be an essential part of the 
whole. Every line should flow easily, smoothly 
into the following line; the reader should not 
have to use the slightest effort to make it do 
so. The true born poet will search for the 
words he needs, or make them, but he will have 
them. He will labor long and hard over the 
minutest detail, but he will leave no evidence 
of the labor—no rough places or patches 
in his finished work: it will flow through the 
mind of the reader like a strain of perfect music, 
suggesting nothing of the effort and difficulty 
which attended its creation and perfecting. 

He who is unwilling to take infinite pains 


with his work, to spend unlimited time in quest 
of one essential word (deeming it well spent if 
he finds it), is not a poet; and in justice to the 
few who are, and to himself, and in pity for the 
readers who love poetry, he ought to turn his 
attention to prose or manual labor, for he has 
in reality just about as much conception of real 
poetry as the little negro girl who, being forced 
to acknowledge her inability to read, said in 
eager extenuation of her ignorance: “ Well, any 
way, I knows tother kine er readin’ fum po’try, 
caze ev’y time I sees hit 1 knows po’try by hits 
shape.” M. Lane Griffin. 


GREENVILLE, Miss. 





TENNESSEE DIALECT AGAIN. 


I] have just read in the November number of 
THE WRITER the article entitled “The Injus- 
tice of Some Dialect,” by Rev. W. C. Gray, 
reprinted from the /n¢erior, and if it is not dig- 
ging up too old a bone, | should like to call 
attention to a few facts in connection with this 
subject. 

Dr. Gray charges Charles Egbert Craddock 
with manufacturing a dialect for the moun- 
taineers of Tennessee. He claims that they 
speak “the only pure English there is,” and in- 
cidentally makes the paradoxical statement that 
he never heard English, the genuine article, 
spoken by any man not a Scotch-Irishman or 
some one to whom he had taught the language. 

I have lived in Tennessee nearly all of my life, 
and have made many trips into both the Smoky 
mountains and the Cumberland mountains. 

The dialect of mountaineers of the 
Smokies has been faithfully portrayed by Miss 
Murfree. I cannot imagine with what types Dr. 
Gray came in contact, but he certainly did not 
encounter the true Tennessee mountaineer. If 
he wishes to do soin the interest of philology, 
let him read Miss Murfree’s book, “In the 
Tennessee Mountains.” She has caught the 
peculiarities of the mountaineers’ dialect and 
personality in a wonderful manner. 


the 


The Tennessee mountaineers are almost a 
distinct race of men. Their dialect and 
characteristics differ materially from the in- 
habitants of the lowlands, and to say that they 
have not a dialect peculiar to themselves 
seems to indicate that Dr. Gray is either 
deaf or very unobservant. In fact, their dialect 
is such a patois that one almost requires an in- 
terpreter on one’s first journey among them. 

However, with all their peculiarities and il- 
literacy, unfortunately too common, they are a 
fine race of men, and Miss Murfree has not in- 
jured them in delineating their characters as 
she has done. 

I feel that some reparation is due Miss Mur- 
free in return for Dr. Gray’s manifestly unjust 
It is very unfortunate that a man like 
Dr. Gray, with the slight knowledge gained 
from a single trip among these mountains, 
should take it upon himself to correct, or rather 
question the correctness of, the writings of a 


charge. 


woman who has lived for years among these 
people and made a study of their dialect. 

Since the dialect was so familiar to Dr. Gray 
that he did not notice its peculiarities, the ques- 
tion now comes up, “ Whar was he raised ?”’ 

William Fames Coffin. 


Mitpp.eesorouGn, Ky 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


_ 
* . 


Writers may be sure that a concern that 
says in its circular “ Manuscripts criticized, 
revised, corrected and the same sold to best 
advantage,” is not competent to revise any 
manuscript, since the spelling, punctuation, and 
rhetoric of its own announcement prove its in- 





efficiency. Writers will do well, also, to be 
shy about joining any “ Union” that asks for a 
five-dollar membership fee in advance, and offers 
in return to examine the manuscripts of mem- 
bers, give them letters of criticism and advice, 
and make personal replies to their letters of 
inquiry, all without additional charge, and to 
sell their manuscripts, charging a commission of 
only five per cent. of the price received, to say 
nothing of giving them a monthly magazine 
for nothing. It is absolutely impossible for any- 
body to conduct a permanent business on such 
terms, unless the conductors of it are practical 
philanthropists, and rich. 


7 
* 


THe WRITER explained a long time ago that 
in using the caption, “ Newspaper English 
Edited,” it does not mean to cast any reflec- 
tions on the English generally used in news- 
papers. “ Newspaper English” has come to be 
a term signifying careless or incorrect English, 
and it is found in books and magazines as well 
as in the daily newspapers. THE WRITER 
would prefer to take its examples of “ News- 
paper English,” to be edited, from magazines 
and books as much as possible, and the editor 
will feel grateful to readers who will send him 
such examples, with the name of the author 
and the title of the book or the name of the 
magazine from which the quotation is made, 
attached to each. If the quotation is from a 
magazine article, the title of the article also 
should be given. Errors in newspapers are 
excusable, considering the eternal hurry in all 
newspaper offices, but in magazines and books 
“newspaper English” is less pardonable. 

a*« 

A writer in a recent number of the Mation, 
by the way, calls attention to the need of better 
critical supervision of books in process of pub- 
lication, not by proof-readers, who seem to 
him to be as accurate and efficient as they 
could be expected to be for the small wages 
they receive, but by revisers of accurate and 
comprehensive scholarship, who are competent 
to detect errors which a proofreader might be 
excused for Jetting pass unnoticed. ‘“Some- 
times,” he says, “a word is displaced by 
another of similar appearance, as ‘laws’ for 
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‘lands,’ ‘div‘ded’ for derived,’ ‘national’ for 
natural,’ ‘Edwin Burke’ for ‘Edmund Burke,’ 
‘yield’ for ‘wield,’ ‘impart’ for ‘import,’ 
‘arisen’ for ‘risen ’—all of which are found in 
an excellent book on French politics issued by 
one of our best publishers. ‘Shown’ for 
‘shone,’ and ‘affect’ for ‘effect,’ are good 
specimens of this variety. Sometimes it is 
the misplacing of words which makes con- 
fusion. Sometimes it is the omission of a 
word which does the mischief. I could give 
several sentences where the word ‘not’ has 
been omitted. In a recent reprint of a valuable 
historical work the word ‘which’ has been 
omitted from one passage, ‘but’ from another, 
and ‘than’ from a third.” 
as 

“Sometimes,” he goes on, “no doubt errors 
are chargeable to the author or translator him- 
self, or, rather, to the pernicious practice of 
requiring the final revision of proofs to be done 
by the author. He is just the one who ought 
not to do this, because he cannot possibly know 
the exact limits of his own knowledge. A 
competent reviser is quite likely to detect 
errors in fact as well as in word which have 
escaped the author’s notice. Translators, es- 
pecially, need constant supervision.” 


a 
_* * 


There can be no question that the Nation's 
correspondent is right in what he says, and 
that the evil he has noted needs correction. A 
competent reviser might render great service 
to literature. The irritating “as thoughs” of 
Richard Harding Davjs would all be changed 
to “as ifs,” the writers of the Scotch school 
would be made to use “shall” and “will” 
correctly, and solecisms would be as rare in 
books as turned s’s are to-day. Let us have 
the literary reviser, by all means. His salary 
need not be excessive. The right figure for a 
thoroughly competent man would be about 
$50,000 a year, and his expenses. 


* 
* * 


The successful author cannot be regarded as 
an object of pity, however it may be with the 
army of the unsuccessful. According to the 
publishers of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s novel, 


‘Hugh Wynne,” the book has sold at the rate 
of 300 copies a day since its publication. 


* 
o @ 


Congratulations to Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who will be seventy-six years young Sun- 
day, April 3. 

ws 

“When in Christiania,” says a “literary 
note,” “Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson frequents a 
hotel.” That is very much better than sleeping 
In a barn. 

* ? + 

In an article in Harper's Magazine for 
March Joel Benton incidentally refers to 
Horace Greeley’s handwriting as being phe- 
nomenally and preternaturally atrocious.” Mr. 
Benton’s own handwriting, as all editors know, 
rivals that of Joaquin Miller in point of legi- 
bility and beauty —a sort of dialect handwrit- 
ing, so to speak. 

£ , * 

Fiona Macleod in Literature rhymes “ deso- 
late” with “golden gate’’— something, cer- 
tainly, that nobody ever did before. 


* 
ca * 


The two longest words in English are dis- 
proportionableness and establishmentarianism. 
Space writers should make a mental note of 
them, and try to get them in as frequently as 
possible. 

* 
* * 
How to write short stories — Stop writing 


before they get to be long ones. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions m 1st be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


One of the rules given to reporters is that no 
editorial opinion should be expressed in a news 
paragraph. Suppose a reporter, after describ- 
ing a defect in a sidewalk, should write: “A 
sign of warning should be placed there.” Is 
that an expression of editorial opinion? F. s. 


[Yes, because it expresses the opinion of the 
reporter on the subject. He can get around the 
difficulty by writing: “It is the general opinion 
that a sign of warning should be put there,” 
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which on the face of it is merely a statement of 
fact, although in reality no one but the reporter 

‘may have noted the need of the warning 
sign. — W. H. H.] 


In an article about a library, not long ago, I 
saw the word “succedaneum.” The dictionary 
says “succedaneum” means “a substitute.” 
Does the word have any technical meaning? 

N. S. 

[Technically, a succedaneum is a wooden 
book made to fill a gap in a library. — w. H. H.] 


In the March WRITER I find, under the 
heading, “ Newspaper English Edited,” this: 


Rev. Brown is installed.— Rev. Mr. 
Peoria Herald. stalled. 


What I want to ask isthis: Would you say, 
“Dr. Mr. Brown,” “Colonel Mr. Jones,” “ Pro- 
fessor Mr. Smith”? Itseems to me, barring cus- 
tom, there must be as good reasons for the latter 
as for the former. And also would you say, 
“Rev. Dr. Mr. Brown,” and if not, why not? It 
seems to me the fault lies in the omission so 
often by newspaper writers of the initials or 
given names of titled persons when writing 
about them. Even “Rev. Mr. Brown” does 
not designate him from any other reverend 
gentleman by the name of Brown. My idea is 
that the initials or names should always be 
used after the titlke—in writing, I mean, of 
course. I think the fault gains hold on writers 
from the practice of speaking, as in speaking 
the titles only are the almost universal usage. 

Sam. G. Sloane. 

[ It may be advantageous sometimes to use 
a man’s given name, or his initials, together 
with his title, in speaking or writing about 
him, but where the given name is not essential 
to identify him, it may as well be omitted. In 
a village paper, for instance, there is no earthly 
need to write “ Rev. Theophilus Adoniram Jud- 
son Higgins, D.D.,” every time the local 
minister is referred to, if he is the only Rev. 
Mr. Higgins, or Rev. Dr. Higgins, in the place, 
It is the American habit to use given names 
freely, especially in speaking of public men. 
There is something rotund and impressive about 
“James G. Blaine” or “ William J. Bryan” 
that seems to make the full name more pleasing 
to the American political speaker or editorial 
writer than “Mr. Blaine” or “Mr. Bryan” 
would be, and common people follow the ex- 
ample set them in editorial columns and on the 


Brown is in- 


platform. Whether initials or given names are 
used or not, however, the use of “ Rev.” with- 
out “ Mr.” cannot be justified. All authorities 
agree that “Rev. Brown” is vulgar and ob- 
jectionable. There is no analogy between “ Rev. 
Brown” and “Colonel Jones,” since “ Rever- 
end” is an adjective and “ Colonel” is a noun. 
Such titles as “ Colonel” and “ Professor” take 
the place of “ Mr..” or may be said to include 
it, just as the university degree of “Ph. D.” 
includes and carries with it the degree of 
“A.M.” “Colonel Mr. Brown” would be an 
absurdity, but “ Rev. Mr. Brown” means some- 
thing more than “ Mr. Brown,” the ministerial 
suggestion being added by the adjective prefix 
“Rev.” Some authorities say that in speaking 
of a doctor of divinity it is not necessary to use 
* Rev.” with “ Dr.,”’ and that it is sufficient to 
say, for example, “ Dr. George C. Lorimer.” 
The rule of THE WRITER, however, is to use 
“Rev.” with “Dr.” in such cases, the theory 
being that “ Rev.” is useful in distinguishing 
reverend doctors from the doctors who give you 
pills and pretend they know just what the matter 
with you is. In THE WRITER it may not be 
necessary to say anything more than “ Dr. 
Hale,” in speaking of the author of “ The Man 
without a Country,” but in a village newspaper, 
if the village has a regular practitioner named 
Hale, the editor may not be rightly understood 
if he writes: “Dr. Hale said last week,” etc. 
When the title “D. D.” is used at the end of 
a man’s name, “Rev.” is not necessary before 
it, although usage sanctions the use of both 
titles. “George C. Lorimer, D. D.” is right, but 
“ Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D.” is not wrong, 
although the degree of “D. D.” includes or 
carries with it the title “Rev.” As the readers 
of THE WRITER know, the practice of the maga- 
zine is to use as few titles as possible. The 
WRITER proofreader has instructions, for in- 
stance, to mark out “ Mr.” before initials as a 
typographical error. — w. H. H.] 


> 
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In the first French book which I took up 
after writing the article in THE WRITER for 


March I find: Un titre bien espagnol ; 'hon- 
neur castillan ; don Carlos; les carlistes. The 
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American newspapers which go to the extreme 
in the matter of lower-case initials go to no 
such extreme as this, but no one criticises the 
French practice, for readers of French are used 
to it. In other words, it is not a question of 
principle, but of habit. Samuel Merrill. 


Boston, Mass. 


—- eo 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 


Sigsbee don't want report- 


Sigsbee doesn’t want re- 
ers. — Atlanta Constitution. 


porters. 


The poem requested by | The poem asked for by 
“GG.” — New York Tribune. | ‘*G.” 


No doubt there may still | 
be others which are equally 
as good. — Life. 


| No doubt there are others 
| equally good. 
| 


Over 1,500 persons viewed 


More than 1,500 persons 
the body.— New York Times. 


viewed the body. 


The latest motor carriage 
accident seems to have been 
due to precipitate haste in 
jumping from it rather than 
from any fault of the vehicle 
itself. And this. haste ac- 
counts for most carriage acci- 
dents.-- Boston Herald. 


The latest motor carriage 
accident seems to have been 
due to precipitate haste in 
jumping fom the carriage 
rather than from any fault of 
the vehicle itself. And this 
haste accounts for most car- 
riage accidents. 


Here isa list of the regular 
toasts drank on this occasion. 
— Philip Hale, in’ Boston 
Journal. 


Here is a list of the regular 
| toasts drunk on this occasion. 
J 


The patient said he was 
staying at the Hotel Marl- 


The patient said he was 
stopping at the Hotel Marl- | 
borough. — New York Sun. | borough. 


—— oe — 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anna L. Bicknell, whose paper, “ French 
Wives and Mothers,” in the January Century, 
has attracted much notice, is, properly speaking, 
an Englishwoman, although her mother was the 
daughter of Daniel Strobel, of Charleston, S. C., 
who for many years filled the post of United 
States consul at Bordeaux, France. There her 
mother met her father, an English gentleman, 
W. George Bicknell, and they were married at 
the British embassy, Paris. Their daughter was 
born at Bordeaux, and has spent the greater part 
of her life in France, where she still habitually 
resides. Her father was educated in the pros. 
pect of enjoying a handsome fortune (a portion 
of his family was French and belonged to the 


best French society and the Legitimist politica 
party), but unexpected reverses having fallen 
on him, making it desirable for his eldest 
daughter to leave home, and thus lighten the 
burden of the education of her brothers, she was 
offered the position of court governess to the 
daughters of the Duc de Tascher de la Pagerie, 
a cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III. She 
remained for nine years at the Tuileries, and 
retained great intimacy with the principal mem- 
bers of the Imperial court. She has published 
her recollections under the title, “ Life in the 
Tuileries during the Second Empire.” At the 
time when she left the palace a serious accident 
had caused injuries which confined her to a 
sofa for several years. To beguile the time she 
was induced to try to use her pen, and began in 
the French language (as familiar to her as her 
own) by contributing to French periodicals. 
When Mr. Murray, the celebrated London pub- 
lisher, began the magazine which bore his 
name, he offered to her the Paris correspond- 
ence, of which she took charge during the 
several years when the magazine was published. 
She also sent contributions to Harper's Maga- 
zine and the Century. Her most important 
venture, however, was “Life in the Tuileries,” 
which came out in 1895, and was followed in 
the present year by the “Story of Marie 
Antoinette.” The article on “French Wives 
and Mothers” was written at the request of the 
editor of the Century, everything belonging 
to French life being perfectly familiar to her 
and having formed part of her own | fe, while 
her English education left her the impartiality 
of an independent spectator and the judgment 
of a cool observer. 


Robert Loveman, author of the poem, “ Last 
Night,” in the Woman’s Home Companion for 
February, has lived in Dalton, Ga., since early 
infancy, excepting three years— from 1890 to 
1893 — spent in Tuskaloosa, Ala. He was born 
in Cleveland, O., April 11, 1864. In 1890 Bur- 
ton, of Tuskaloosa, brought out a little volume 
of his verses, and in 1896 an attractive book, 
“Poems, by Robert Loveman,” was published 
by the Lippincott Company. The latter vol- 
ume has been well received by the reviewers, 


and has had a satisfactory sale. Mr. Loveman 
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expects to spend the coming summer abroad, 
returning to New York in November. 


John C. Ochiltree, who contributed the story, 
“A Holiday Episode,” to Harper's Magazine 
for January, is the managing editor of the Day- 
ton (O.) Evening Press. He was born in In- 
diana and received a very meagre common- 
school education, but taught school for ten 
years. His first experience as an editor was 
at Connersville, Ind., where he had charge of 
the Weekly Times from 1880 to 1884. In 1884 
he bought the /ndianapolis Saturday Herald, 
a literary paper, which he conducted for two 
years. His work on this paper gave him an 
extensive acquaintance with literary people in 
Indiana and adjoining states, and in 1885 he 
assisted in the organization of the Western 
Association of Writers. Since 1886 Mr. Ochil- 
tree has been actively engaged on different 
newspapers. He has been in his present posi- 
tion since December, 1895. During his jour- 
nalistic career he has given considerable atten- 
tion to literature. He has had many poems 


and short stories published, and recently he 


has won several literary prizes. He expects to 
issue a volume of poems and sketches soon. 


Myrtle Reed, author of the poem, “ You 
Will Forget,” in the Bookman for March, is 
a young Chicago girl, and made her literary 
bow with a story published in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine in February of 1896. Verses followed in 
October, and since then she has followed both 
lines of work. Van Vechten & Ellis are get- 
ting out a little volume of her verses, entitled 
“ Threads of Gray and Gold,” and another little 
book, entitled “Love Letters of a Musician,” 
is soon to appear. Miss Reed has written a 
novel, and a play, which is a dramatization of 
the novel. The novel was written in three 
weeks and three days, and the play in ten days 
of ten or twelve hours each. Speaking of the 
novel, Miss Reed says: “ When a person does 
72,000 words of typewriting in three weeks’ 
time, it’s apt to be pretty bad.” She is a be- 
liever, however, in the efficacy of hard work. 
“TI had a talk with Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
recently,” she says, “and she told me of a 
trapeze performer who was teaching his child 


to perform on the bar. The child fell several 
times, and was nervous and afraid. Finally the 
father said: ‘If you throw your heart over the 
bar, the rest of you will follow.’ I told Mrs. 
Catherwood that my heart had been over the 
bar for some time, and she said if that were so, 
I need not worry about the results. I feel in 
thorough sympathy with the old darkey who 
said: ‘Ifa fellow gwine work jes’ as hard as 
he can foh fohty years, w’y somepin’s jes’ 
natcherally "bleedged to occur.’ It may be the 
insane asylum, and it may be the work I want 
to do, but I am going to keep at it and see 
what will ‘occur.’ ” 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick, who wrote the 
amusing sketch, “ The Snoring Beauty,” which 
was printed as the introductory story of the 
“ Editor’s Drawer” in Harper's Magazine for 
February, is an American by birth, but has 
spent her life in London and Paris. She wrote 
“The Snoring Beauty” some years ago. A 
novel by her, “ The Dull Miss Archinard,” will 
be published this spring, by the Scribners in 
America and by Heinemann in London, and a 
short story, “ Miss Jones andthe Masterpiece,” 
will be printed soon in Scribner's Magazine. 


Ernest Seton Thompson, who contributed 
the sketch, “ Silverspot,” to Scribner’s for Feb- 
ruary, first began to be known as a naturalist 
in 1883, when he published a series of papers 
on the zoélogy of Manitoba. These were even- 
tually gathered together, extended, and pub- 
lished in book form,—‘“ The Birds of Mani- 
toba”’ and “ The Mammals of Manitoba,” — one 
result being the appointment of Mr. Thompson 
as government naturalist for the province he 
had so closely studied. He was born, by the 
way, on the northeast coast of England, but 
when he was in the early twenties crossed the 
ocean, and for three years lived with his brother 
in a log shanty on the Plains of the Assini- 
boine. Much of the time there was devoted to 
zoological expeditions, extending into the sur- 
rounding country for several hundred miles. 
The illustrations that he made for his published 
papers were so excellent that the Century Com- 
pany brought him to New York to make draw- 
ings of animals and birds for the Century 
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Dictionary. On this work he was engaged 
until 1890, when he went to Europe to pursue 
his studies in art. During his life in the West 
Mr. Thompson had been noted as a wolf 
hunter, and all the drawings and pictures that he 
exhibited in the Paris salons, nearly a score, 
were wolf subjects. Returning to America, he 
spent four months in a great wolf hunt in the 
Currumpaw region of New Mexico. The story 
of his adventures in pursuit of Wolf Lobo and 
his pack is told in “ The King of Currumpaw,” 
which was printed in Scribner's Magazine for 
November, 1894, and which was the first of a 
series of ten wild animal stories, of which 
“Silverspot”’ is the second. These stories are 
to appear ultimately in book-form. Returning 
to Paris to resume his art studies, Mr. Thomp- 
son realized the need of a work on the anatomy 
of animals, for the benefit of painters, and set 
about collecting and completing studies from 
his own dissections. “Art Anatomy of Ani- 
mals,” published by the Macmillan Company 
in a royal quarto volume, with 100 pages of 
text accompanying fifty superb plates, treating of 
some fifty of the animals and birds of chief in- 


terest to artists, was the result of four years 
of hard work by Mr. Thompson, and is wholly 
his own from cover to cover. 
mental work. While at work on the text, in 
Paris, Mr. Thompson met Miss Grace Gallatin, 
an American girl, like himself an art student 


It is a monu- 


and a writer. Their marriage took place in 
New York in June, 1896. Among Mr. Thomp- 
son’s recent works is a series of seventy-five 
drawings made to illustrate Frank M. Chap- 
man’s “ Bird Life.” One of his most important 
undertakings is a series of seventy-five plates 
of American quadrupeds for “ Four-footed 
Animals,” — the text by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
—which the Macmillans have now in -press 
His drawings are well known to readers of the 
leading magazines. 





— > 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Mitchell.— “Ik Marvell’s” house at Edge- 
wood is an old-fashioned, two-stories-and-a-half 
affair, back from the road-way, and screened by 
elms, oaks, and shrubbery. Built on a knoll 
directly west of New Haven, Conn., it commands 


a wide and beautiful Jandscape view. It is ap- 
proached by several roads. The main entrance 
is under a heavy wooded arch, near which is a 
summer-house, where the Sage of Edgewood 
usually spends the pleasant afternoons, and 
where most of his writing is done. 

Edgewood is a most retired spot, an ideal 
place for a man to round out the years of a well- 
spent life, surrounded by his books, his garden, 
and his trees. 

“Ik Marvel” is well down the sunset slope, 
but he is in perfect physical and mental health. 
He says he owes his spendid physical condition 
to his love for out-door exercise. No one who 
has read his books needs an explanation of his 
mental health. His favorite recreation is wood- 
chopping, in which predilection he resembles 
Gladstone. In the fall of the year he shoulders 
a stout axe, and trudging off to his forest, he 
swings the implement with a vigor that a man 
half his years might envy. 

He is out of place in this anemic age. 

In the summer months he works in the gar- 
den. He loves nature as did Thoreau. In 
height he is a little above the average, with a 
tendency to stoutness. His shoulders are broad 
and his movements are quick and elastic. The 
face is gentle in expression, the eyes are blue, 
—that peculiar blue that you sometimes see 
mirrored in a placid lake,—and his hair and 
beard are of softest white. 

Mr. Mitchell believes in early rising, in which 
he differs from the views advanced by Darwin, 
Tyndall, and Huxley. He rises at five o’clock, 
winter and summer, and breakfast is served at 
6.30. There is no deviation from this rule. — 
Fohn Northern Hilliard, in the Home Maga- 
zine for February. 

Moody. — A warm personal friend of Mr. 
Moody yesterday described how the evangelist 
prepares one of his apparently extemporaneous 
talks. 

“The assertion that Mr. Moody speaks ex- 
temporaneously from his texts,” he said, “is 
incorrect. I know of no other religious worker 
who expends half the time or care that he does 
on his platform addresses. 

“His manner in preparing these talks also 
differs from that of any other speaker I have 
known. It is characteristicof the man. When 
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a text appeals to Mr. Moody, he writes it down 
and places it ina large envelope in his desk ; but 
he bears it in mind, and from that moment on 
everything he can find in any way bearing upon 
this text he makes a memorandum of and slips 
into the envelope. 

“ At the end of six months, the accumulated 
material in the envelope is carefully gone over 
and placed in a logical order. Very often this 
is but a skeleton of the talk, so the collecting 
process is frequently continued. 

“ Finally, perhaps after two years, the talk is 
completed, and when Mr. Moody goes on the 
platform with it everything, even to the anec- 
dotes and apparently extemporaneous observa- 
tions, has been prepared beforehand.” — New 
York Fournal. 

Pinero.— A man with sharp, narrow, un- 
bearded face, quick black eyes, high, bald fore- 
head, alert, easy and dexterous in his carriage, 
yet withal reposeful, as serene in feature and 
action as a swift, deep stream that gives no 
surface sign or sound of its progress—such is 
Arthur Wing Pinero. This outward calm is, 
however, but the result of self-schooling and 
mental control, for restless energy and acute- 
ness of vision in Mr. Pinero are exceptional. 
With the exception of Henry James, probably 
no writer of our time has greater literary in- 
quisitiveness or a sharper passion for accurate 
observation in the investigation of character. 
As a youth, however, he manifested no special 
tendencies toward dramatic writing, but spent 
his time in the perusal of law books. It is his 
nature to be patient in study, but swift in the 
execution of his undertakings, and therefore 
the practice of law had no attractions for him, 
yet a musty law office had some part in effect- 
ing the development of his mind and views of 
life, as shall presently be seen. With the 
majority of writers it is their custom to do the 
better part of their work in the morning, but 
Mr. Pinero occupies that time in attending to 
his correspondence and to exercise. In the 
afternoon he sees friends, attends to matters of 
business, reads much and rests. Thus the day 
is apparently gone. But after dining he turns 
to work, which absorbs one-third of the night, 
fixing him to his desk from eight o'clock on to 
midnight, and thence frequently far into the 


morning. Before coming to his desk he has 
already planned the outlines and formed the 
characters that he begins to put in motion in 
his growing temples of life, peopled by shadows 
that are often more real than the flesh and blood 
figures enclosed in Bond street clothing and 
flitting through the artificial air of Mayfair. 
Once pinned to his labors, Mr. Pinero proceeds 
with the utmost concentration, yet with all this 
care and deliberation he is a severe judge upon 
his results; for his hand is ruthless on his own 
pages. He destroys quantities of paper in 
perfecting a work, but in the composition of 
“The Princess and the Butterfly,” a play that 
he was longest in the making, he destroyed 
quires, and the four acts absorbed more than ten 
unbroken months of labor. All his work, whether 
humorous or tragic, is essentially dramatic, and 
at the same instant essentially literary. Gen- 
erally there is more matter in one of his pages 
than in an act by one of his contemporaries. 
He need not fear, and does not shun, examina- 
tion, for all his plays are published. — Foseph 
Anderson, in Boston Transcript. 

Richebourg.— There are more glorious 
names in French literature than that of Emile 
Richebourg, who died a few days ago, but cer- 
tainly no more popular or abundant writer can 
be cited through the whole century. His 
vogue for years past has been tremendous 
among all classes of French society, and his 
stories netted him one hundred thousand francs 
a year, and sometimes a still higher sum. A 
paper has been known to increase its circulation 
as much as thirty thousand a week after a story 
by Richebourg began to appear in its columns. 
His popularity has also been proved conversely. 
He had been writing his mystery stories for a 
long time for the Petit Fournal, when it oc” 
curred to the editor that he had better give his 
readers something more literary. For Riche- 
bourg’s usual story, therefore, he substituted 
Jules Verne’s “ Michel Strogoff.” The result 
was that the Petit Fourna/ lost eighty thousand 
subscribers in a week, and there was nothing 
for it but to entreat Emile Richebourg to come 
back again. 

Richebourg was the son of a cutler living 
some distance from Paris; but, immediately on 
reaching his sixteenth year, he commenced his 
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literary career. He succeeded from the start, 
and never changed the method in which he so 
firmly believed. This was to avoid anything 
like a “fad” in writing, and always to write 
rather for the most uncultivated than for the 
most cultivated of his readers. 

It is said that his study contained five tables, 
on which each day were spread five different 
tasks, unrelated to one another, and consisting 
of some piece of work promised to editor or 
publisher in the near future. His daily pro- 
gramme never varied. In the early morning 
he sat down at the first of these tables and 
wrote a feuil/eton for the morrow’s paper; then 
he passed to the next table,and perhaps finished 
another chapter in a romance half completed. 
By the time this was accomplished, he began to 
think of the work which lay on the third table ; 
from the third he passed to the fourth, and 
when the day was done he had performed five 
tasks instead of one. It was only by thus vary- 
ing the object of his energy that he could create 
at all, he declared. The remarkable part of 
such manifold application is that he never 
mixed up his characters, never married a bride 
of one romance to the bridegroom of another, 
and always easily picked up the threads of 
each piece of work at exactly the right point. — 
San Francisco Argonaut. 

Ruskin. — John Ruskin, who will be seventy. 
nine years old next month, is no worse and no 
better in health than during the last five years, 
He walks out daily, sees his friends, and spends 
much time in reading. Thus far he goes and 
no further, for his comparative health depends 
upon his being kept from all unnecessary 
work. He directs his own business, we are 
told, but it is impossible for him to conduct 
correspondence with strangers.— Mew York 
Tribune. 

Rossetti.—In one of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
letters to Allingham, Rossetti remarks: “ My 
sonnets are not generally finished till I see 
them again after forgetting them.” A very in- 
teresting example of this method is given in 
the various manuscripts which show how Ros- 
etti built up the introductory sonnet to the 
sequence, entitled “ The House of Life.” The 
first draft of the opening lines of this sonnet 
is found embedded in the middle of a collection 


of notes of odds and ends, and 
thus: — 


it runs 


A sonnet is a moment’s monument, 
A medal struck to all eternity 
For one dead deathless hour. 
The poet then appears to have left the sonnet 
for some time, and the next reference to it 
occurs in a similar collection of miscellanea, 
where the introduction stands in this extended 
form : — 
A sonnet is a moment’s monument 
Memorial from the soul’s eternity, 
To one dead deathless hour. 
Like a coin (face and obverse ) memories connected with coin 
etc. 
A still later and complete manuscript shows the 
sonnet in the form in which it was sent to the 
printer, where the thoughts suggested by a coin 
are fully worked out : — 
A sonnet is a moment’s monument — 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent ; 
Carve it in ivory or ebony, 


As day or night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 


A sonnet is a coin; its face reveals 

The soul — its converse to what Power ’tis due — 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 

Of life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
It serve; or ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pays the toll to death. 


— Literature. 

“Octave Thanet.””—A contributor to the 
Midland Monthly says that “ Octave Thanet” 
(Miss Alice French) thinks that the educa- 
tional preparation of a short-story writer cannot 
be on too broad a scale: Her own prepara- 
tion included not only the study of several 
literatures, but metaphysics, political economy, 
and science. She believes that every realist 
should have a literary or scientific training of 
some sort to show him the best method of col- 
lecting and assorting his materials and to teach 
him literary proportion. This training should 
be supplemented by a study of style. If one 
wants to acquire a style which is simple, direct, 
and also picturesque, she particularly recom- 
mends the study of the old English divines. 
“IT could not begin to tell you,” she once wrote 
me, “the queer old pamphlets and old reprints 
(and sometimes originals) of the dead and 
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buried gossip of the sixteenth century that | 
have exhumed and read. The sermons of that 
time had the pith of manners and politics in 
them, just as newspapers have it now. They 
were the mirrors of the time, and repaid me 
often not only with first-hand views of the age, 
but with a style of singular simplicity and 
strength, the style, you know, of King James’s 
translation.” Above all, Octave Thanet thinks 
the realist should possess what George Saints- 
bury regards as the indispensable talent of a 
novelist, “ the gift of conceiving and projecting 
character.” 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Forms or Discourse. With an introductory chapter on 
style. By William B. Cairns, A. M. 356 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Ginn & Company. 1896. 

The first fifty-seven pages of Mr. Cairns’ book 
are devoted to a discussion of the choice of 
words in writing, and the arrangement of them 
in phrases, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs. 
The five chapters following discuss the princi- 
ples of writing, under the headings “ Narra- 
tion,” “ Description,” “ Exposition,” “ Argumen- 
tation,” and “ Persuasion.”’ A fair idea of the 
quality of the book is given by the opening 
paragraph of the chapter on “ Narration,” which 
reads as follows :— 

“ Narration is that form of discourse that aims to 
bring before the mind of the reader a series of 
occurrences. In object it resembles description, 
since both present facts, especially facts such as 
are originally apprehended through the senses, 
Both differ somewhat widely from exposition, 
which explains and classifies ideas, and from argu- 
mentation and persuasion, which aim to influence 
belief and action, respectively. They are usually 
found together, and in some pieces of composition 
it is difficult to say whether the narrative or the 
descriptive element predominates. 

All that is true, of course, but no amount of 
dissertation like that will ever help a student 
to write effectively. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Cairns’ book is dull and commonplace. It isa 
waste of time to tell a student that “ The propo- 
sitions with which argumentation deals may be 
either particular or general,” or that “ The stu- 
dent will find his work simplified if he remembers 
that every single proposition, no matter how 
long or involved, consists of two terms, one of 
which is affirmed or denied of the other,” or 
that “ All arguments tend to prove something 
that may be asserted ; and the statement of the 
proposition for the private use of the writer 
should be in the declarative form.” Dryasdust 
text-book truisms like these will never teach a 
lawyer how to convince a jury. A book of the 


kind that Mr. Cairns has tried to write would 
be exceedingly useful, but it should be written 
on a plan wholly different from his. The way 
to teach people how to write effectively is to 
give them examples of good writing and bad 
writing, and point out specifically why the good 
writing is good and the bad writing is bad. Mr. 
Cairns does this to some extent, but only inci- 
dentally. The greater part of his book is made 
up of platitudes like “In planning argumenta- 
tive discourse, a writer should take into con- 
sideration the probable attitude of those for 
whom he writes toward the proposition that he 
maintains,” which is true, of course, but, like 
other self-evident truths, does not need to be 
oratorically stated. 

Tue Principces oF ARGUMENTATION. By George Pierce 
Baker, Assistant Professor of English in Harvard College. 
414 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1895. 
If ministers would read and study Mr. Baker's 

book, more sermons would carry conviction 
and persuasion with them, and converts and 
church members would be more numerous. If 
lawyers would read and study it, clients would 
be better served, and justice would more fre- 
quently be done. If editorial writers would 
read and study it, the editorial columns of the 
newspapers would be much better worth read- 
ing than they are to-day, and mere assertion 
and rambling statement of half-formed opinion 
would be replaced to a great extent by careful 
marshaling of facts, thoughtful drawing of con- 
clusions, and more or less convincing argu- 
ments. The manner of the book is exceedingly 
happy. Mr. Baker writes of what most people 
would term a dry subject in a most fascinating 
way, and shows that, instead of being dull and 
lifeless, it is full of human interest. To any 
thoughtful reader his book will be as entertain- 
ing as a novel, and no writer can read it without 
getting practical benefit from its perusal. Its 
style is luminous, its reasoning sound, its in- 
struction clear, its illustration apt, its arrange- 
ment admirable. In every way it is a book to 
be heartily commended. 

Historic Houses AND Spots 1n CAMBRIDGE, MAss., AND 


Ngar-sy Towns. By J. W. Freese. 144 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1897. 


Half-tone p:ctures and concise descriptions 
of fifty or more of the old landmarks around 
Boston give Mr. Freese’s little book permanent 
interest and value. The pictures are as good 
as photographs, andthe text gives just the in- 
formation about them that the tourist or the 
reader wants. Among the houses shown is the 
old Cradock house, in Medford, built in 1634, 
which is probably the first brick house built in 
the Massachusetts colony and which is said to 
be the oldest now standing in North America. 
Other interesting landmarks shown in pictures 
are the Longfellow house, and the Lowell 
house, in Cambridge; the Washington Elm, the 
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Old Manse, and Emerson’s home, in Concord ; 
the old Powder House, in Somerville, the Old 
South Church,— including, by the way, a glimpse 
of the building which shelters the WRITER office 
—the Old State House, Faneuil Hall, the old 
Fairbanks house, in Dedham, built in 1636, and 
the Wayside Inn, in Sudbury. 


Tue Story or My Lire. By Mary A. Livermore. Illustrated. 


730 pp. Cloth, $325. Hartford: A. D. Worthington & 
Co. 1897. 


Autobiography is always interesting, and in 
the case ot one who has such a strong person- 
ality and who has had such notable experiences 
as Mrs. Livermore it is intensely so. She is 
described on the title page of her life story as 
“teacher, author, wife, mother, army nurse, 
soldiers’ friend, lecturer, and reformer,” and 
the book includes a narrative of her early life 
and struggles for education, three years’ ex- 
periences on a Southern plantation among 
white masters and black slaves, her courtship, 
marriage, and domestic life, with hitherto unre- 
corded incidents and recollections of three 
years’ experience as an army nurse in the civil 
war~and reminiscences of twenty-five years’ ex- 
periexces on the lecture platform. 

Mrs. Livermore has anextraordinary memory, 
and the incidents of her childhood seem to be 
as fresh in her mind as those of yesterday. 
She has a strong sense of humor, too, and many 
of her recollections are exceedingly amusing. 
Any who have ignorantly set Mrs. Livermore 
down as a woman of one idea, perhaps a temper- 
ance fanatic, narrow-minded. and bigoted, will 
not have to read many pages in her book be- 
fore they will discover that she is a brilliant, 
talented, many-sided woman, with a broad mind 
generously cultivated, deep sympathies, noble 
impulses, and a rich fund of experience that 
makes her a most entertaining companion. 
She has done the world a service by writing 
her biography, and the publisher whose urging 
prompted her to undertake the work and who 
has brought it out in such handsome and sub- 
stantial form deserves the gratitude of every- 
body. 

Everything was ready for the task. Mrs. 
Livermore says: “My father and mother dur- 
ing my girlhood religiously preserved my 
weekly letters to them, which were always 
packed with my experiences at the time, as 
these were what they cared most toknow. And 
my faithful husband, during our long life to- 
gether, has almost prepared a biography of me 
in his methodical collection, arrangement, and 
preservation of my letters and manuscripts, our 
experiences in the ministry, and our editorial 
co-partnership; in his memories of journeys, 
visits to historic places, and eminent people; 
in hisreports of lectures, preservation of news- 
paperclippings relating to myself, of all sorts 


and from all parts of the country, and with 
copious memoranda of the prominent events of 
my life in general. There was no lack of 
material.” 

This gives a hint, perhaps, of the reason of 
the freshness of Mrs. Livermore’s recollections. 
Her early training, however, was admirably de- 
signed to cultivate the memory. “Every child 
in the family,” she says, “from the age of seven 
was expected to read the Bible through once a 
year, according to a plan marked out by my 
father. I observed this custom until 1 was 
twenty-three years of age, so that the good 


.book has become ingrained in my memory, a 


part of my very self. To this day 1 am saluted 
in my home as ‘The Family Concordance.’” 
Every Sunday evening the catechism was 
studied, with such effect that Mrs. Livermore 
says: “If that catechism is lost, hopelessly, I 
can at any time reproduce it, question and 
answer, verbatim et literatim, for it is burned 
into my memory forever.” Books were rare in 
those days, and when on her eighth birthday 
her aunt made her a present of a copy of 
** Robinson Crusoe,” she read it so persistently 
that after she had been caught four times de- 
vouring it on Sunday, the fifth time the book 
was taken from her and thrown into the fire, in 
fulfillment of an unwise threat. “When | saw 
it smouldering under the firelog, and then blaze 
out into vivid flame,” she says, “sucha sense of 
loss came over me as I should not now ex- 
perience if all my earthly possessions melted 
away. Added to this feeling was a keen sense 
of injustice, which I did not know how to put 
into words....As I threw myself on the 
bed, at night, ill-natured, unhappy, and utterly 
out of sorts, I said to my mother with great 
vehemence: ‘I’m glad this Sunday has gone, 
and I wish we weren’t to have another for 
twenty years!’” Then when her mother told 
her that was wrong, and added: “If you can’t 
be happy one Sunday here, what will you do 
when you go to heaven? Don’t you know 
your papa tells you heaven is one eternal Sun- 
dav?” she responded: “Well, I won't worry 
about it now, for perhaps I sha'n’t have to go 
there!” 

When books are few they are generally thor- 
oughly read, and much reading of few books 
is better mental training than skimming over 
many, according to the modern fashion. Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Mrs. Livermore 
says, she read and reread with an avidity that 
was never satiated. When her father’s eye- 
sight failed, she read to him daily, and so 
formed regular habits of reading, from which 
she has never departed. When, later on, she 
had access to many books in a circulating 
library, to prevent her from getting more harm 
than good from it, “It was settled,” she says, 
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“that I must read more slowly, and that I 
should write out a synopsis of every book | 
read, as a help to its better comprehension, and 
as an aid to memory. . . . I have followed this 
system in some fashion ever since. After re- 
cently burning a large quantity of synopses 
and extracts, scrap-books, and ‘ Index Rerums,’ 
containing the gist of more than half a cen- 
tury’s — and reading, I possess a large 
variety of the same books awaiting cremation. 
. . » This method of reading did me good ser- 
vice. It took the place of a diary, as I have 
always added to my synopsis of a book the 
names of the author and publisher, the dates of 
publication and of my own reading, my own 
impression of its worth or worthlessness, with 
the mention of any noteworthy occurrence that 
took place at the time. It has certainly helped 
me to retain and assimilate what otherwise | 
should have forgotten.” 

It is plain how Mrs. Livermore comes to have 
so excellent a memory. 

She began writing when she was very young. 
“1 began to write Sunday school anniversary 
hymns,” she says, “ beiore I was ten years old, 
verses for birthday occasions, Thanksgiving 
and New Year, little stories for children, and 
hymns for their use, which in some way got 
into print. Moreover, I had filled alarge blank 
book with short stories, written entirely for my 
own enjoyment, on which I had bestowed much 


labor, writing and rewriting them, and then 
copying them carefully into my blank book.” 
Speaking of the year following her marriage, 
she says: “I had written more or less for pub- 
lication for years, and was desirous of continu 


ing literary practice. . . . I soon found myself 
with an abundance of literary occupation on 
hand: stories for the impecunious and short- 
lived magazines that started out under various 
auspices; hymns and poems for all sorts of 
occasions; and essays, sketches, and verses for 
the local papers.” A prize was offered of $50 
for the best story, based on fact, illustrative of 
the Washingtonian temperance reform, and 
Mrs. Livermore won it, surpassing 250 com- 
petiters. Nearly a year later she won another 
prize for a story “which should elucidate the 
changes wrought in one’s life and character by 
a vital change of religious belief.” Later she 
found time for an occasional article for the 
Galaxy and Putnam's Magazine, and contrib- 
uted quite regularly to the Ladies’ Repository, 
magazines then popular, which paid something 
to contributors, but which have since become 
defunct. Fora few years she was editor of an 
“annual,” and by her literary work added two 
or three hundred dollars yearly to her hus 
band's income. When, after removal to Chi- 
cago, Mr. Livermore bought the New Cove- 
nant, the Universalist paper of the Northwest, 


his wife was fitted to render him aid in the 

management of his paper,and became his asso- 

ciate editor. ‘ During his absences,” she says, 

“1 wrote for every department of the paper, 

except the theological, and took entire charge 

of the business. In 1863, a volume of the 
stories | had contributed to the Mew Covenant 
was published, under the title of “ Pen Pic- 

tures,” and ran through several editions. I did 

much reporting work in those days, and at the 

convention in the Chicago ‘Wigwam,’ where 

Abraham Lincoln was nominated for the presi- 

dency, I was the only woman reporter present, 

and was furnished with a ticket, and assigned a 

place among the men reporters, numbering a 

hundred or two.” 

From that time on Mrs. Livermore has been 
active in literary work, as editor, author, and 
lecturer, up to the present day. In 1870 she 
became editor-in-chief of the Woman's Four- 
nal, at its foundation, but after two years she 
resigned her position and devoted herself to 
lecturing. Six of her most popular lectures 
are printed in an appendix to her autobiog- 
raphy. 

Tue Docror’s Famity. Translated from the German of 
Elizabeth Helden, by Mary E. Ireland. 194 pp. Cloth, 7 
cents. New York: American Tract Society. 

Mrs. Ireland is a skilled translator, and she 
has put this story into natural and simple Eng- 
lish. The story itself is interesting, and will 
exert a good moral influence. It is particularly 
well adapted to be added to Sunday School 
libraries. 

FRESHMAN COMPOSITION. 


introduction by Arlo Bates. 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 


By Henry G. Pearson. With an 
1st pp. Cloth, socents. Bos- 
1897. 

Mr. Pearson is instructor in English at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
* Freshman Composition ” was written to meet 
the requirements of the course in English com- 
position given to students there in the first 
term of the Freshman year. The written work 
in the course consists of a weekly theme “ of 
from three to four hundred words in length ” 
(as Mr. Pearson rather unhappily puts it) from 
each student. The text-book aims to point out 
how such themes may be written most effec- 
tively, and, reversing the usual order, begins 
by discussing the composition as a whole, tak- 
ing up next the paragraph, next the sentence, 
and, finally, words. The author says of the 
book: “It has not been loaded with examples 
of faulty compositions, bad paragraphs, inco- 
herent sentences, and misused words,” his be- 
lief being that plenty of examples of bad Eng- 
lish can always be found in the work of stu- 
dents brought to the classroom, and that such 
examples are the best for the use of the in- 
structor. For this reason, his book is not so 
useful for independent study as it would be 
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otherwise. It contains many good suggestions 
regarding theme-writing, however, and gener- 
ally is well worth reading. 

Aspects or Fiction, AND OTHER VeNTURES IN CRITICISM: 


By Brander Matthews. 234 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1896. 


The “ Aspects of Fiction” in Mr. Matthews’ 
book include chapters on “ The Gift of Story- 
telling,” “Cervantes, Zola, Kipling, & Co.,” 
“The Prose Tales of Francois Coppée,” “ The 
Short Stories of Ludovic Halévy,” “ Charles 
Dudley Warner as a Writer of Fiction,” and 
“ Text-books of Fiction.” In addition, the vol- 
ume includes papers entitled ‘“ American Lit- 
erature,” “Two Studies of the South,” “ The 
Penalty of Humor,” “On Pleasing the Taste 
of the Public,” “On Certain Parallelisms Be- 
tween the Ancient Drama and the Modern,” 
and “ Two Scotsmen of Letters — Andrew Lang 
and Robert Louis Stevenson.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Joun Horpen, Missionary Bisuop, A Lirk on THE SHORES 
or Hupson Bay. By Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A. 141 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 


Tue Mystic Worvp. A literal narrative of strange mystical 
occurrences, rare materializations, with seances, clairvoy- 
ance, Clairaudience, trance, and mental phenomena, thought 
transference, etc. 68 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Washington: O. 
W. Humphrey, 1897. 


> -SenERENERSE 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tue Writer when they write. ] 


Persona IMPRESSIONS OF BJORNSON AND IBSEN. 
H. Schofield. Atlantic (38 c. ) for April. 

On THe TeacuinG oF EnGuisu. Professor Mark H. Lid- 
dell. Atlantic (38 c. ) for April. 

Tue Lies EcemMent tn AMERICAN FICTION. 
hill. Midland Monthly (13 c.) for April. 

No New Hanps Wanrtep (in literature ). 
Bird. Lippincott’s (28. ) for April. 

Some Literary SuHrines oF MANHATTAN.—IV. Theo- 
dore F. Wolfe. Lippincott’s ( 28 c.) for April. 

Some By-ways oF THE Brain.—I. Andrew Wilson, 
M.D. Harper's (38 c. ) for April. 

A Diatocus Between THE GENTLE READER AND THE 
Scripe Charles Dudley Warner. Editor's Study, Harfer's 
(38 c. ) for April. 

Tur Commerciat VALvue oF Personat Pustuicity. The 
Point of View, Scribner's (28 c. ) for April. 
Frev Lewis Pattee. With portrait. 

Granite Monthly (23 c.) for February. 

Tue Ngo-romantic Nove. Professor G. R. Carpenter. 

Forum (38 c.) for March. 


William 


Kate E. Cork- 


Frederic M_ 


William S. Harris, 


Tue Evements or A NaTIONAL LITERATURE. 
Hanna. Midland Monthly (18 c. ) for March. 

American Bookmen. XI.— Whittier and Lowell. Lllus- 
trated. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. BScokman (23 c.) for March. 

Tue Sorrows oF Scrissiers (being the confessions of a 
magazine contributor). National Review (75 c.) for March. 

DiscCRIMINATION IN THE Usk OF Worps.— VI. F. Horace 
Teall. Jnland Printer (23 ¢.) for March. 

Drawinc For Printers.— XI. __ Illustrated 
Kraufft. /nland Printer (23¢ ) for March. 

Tue Autuor oF “Quo Vapis.” Joseph L French. 
trated. National Magazine (13 c.) for March. 

A Literary BroGrapny (the new Tennyson memoir ). 
Eugene Parsons. Chautauguan (23 ¢.) for March. 

Freverick Tennyson. Eugene Parsons. Critic (13 ¢.) 
for March :2. 

Miss Mary E. Witktns at Homer. With portraits. 
Joseph’ E. Chamberlin Critic ( 13 c. ) for March 5. 

Tue WorkinG oF INTERNATIONAL CopyRIGHT. 
Haven Putnam. /ndependent (13 c.) for March 3. 

Tue Manvuracturs or Papsr.—I. Illustrated. 
tific American (13 c.) for March 19. 

Macautay ano Luctan. H. S. Janett. Reprinted from 
Macmillan'’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for March 12. 

Tue Works oF Rupyarp Kiputnc. Reprinted from £din- 
burgh Review in Living Age (18 c.) for March 12. 

Watter Scott’s Stupy. Reprinted from Chambers’ Jour- 
nalin Living Age (18 c. ) for March 19. 

Avtruonse Dauper. Virginia M. Crawford. Reprinted 
from Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c.) for 
March 19. 

ITALIAN Novetists IN 1897. 
Age (18 c.) for March 26. 


James R. 


Ernest 


Illus- 


George 


Scten- 


Dominico Olina. Living 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. James T. Fields will go abroad early in 
May to spend the summer. 

Arthur Sherburne Hardy, now United States 
minister to Persia, was married at Athens, 
Greece, March 9, to Grace Aspinwall Bowen of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Edward Bellamy is regaining his health in 
Denver, and is looking backward to the East 
with some longing. 


Henry James has taken a house at Rye. two 
hours from London, making for himself a second 
English home, the other being his bachelor 
apartment in London. He will live in Rye 
this year from May until November, to get the. 
quiet for writing and rest which in London no 
man of his popularity can have. 

Edward W. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, is going to enter the lecture field. 

The National Editorial Association is talk- 
ing of holding its annual convention at Paris in 
1900. 
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Mrs. Coventry Patmore, who is preparing a 
biography of her late husband, will be greatly 
obliged to any of his correspondents who pos- 
sess letters of interest connected with her task 
if they will lend them, or supply transcripts of 
portions of them, to her. If sent to The 
Lodge, Lymington, England, they will be 
promptly returned. 

The Bacheller syndicate has been sold to 
J. Brisben Walker, proprietor of the Cosmo- 
politan, and has been removed to Irvington, 
N. Y. 

The Mothers’ Magazine is a new monthly 
published by George H. Baker in New York. 

The Zown Crier is the title of a new weekly 
soon to be published in New York. It is to 
be conducted on lines similar to those pro- 


posed for L’Enfant Terrible, which did not 
materialize. 


American Book-lore,a bi-monthly publication 
devoted to Americana, is announced by Henry 
E. Segler, 426 Bradford street, Milwaukee. 


Beginning with the April issue, the Woman's 
World and Fenness-Miller Monthly (New 


York) will become the Gentlewoman. Mrs. 
Belle Armstrong Whitney will continue to be 
the editor. 


Frank Field Fowler has bought the Nicked/ 
Magazine ( Boston ). 


Frank A. Munsey has bought Peterson's 
Magazine, and will publish it hereafter from 
his New York office. It will be conducted as a 
high-class family magazine, but not in such a 
way as to compete with Mr. Muasey’s other 
publications, Wunsey’s Magazine, the Puritan, 
the Argosy, and the Quaker. 


Roger Riordan, for many years a contributor 
to the Critic, has become the art editor of the 
Art Amaieur, which has passed out of the 
hands of Montague Marks. 


The cover of the /r/and Printer ( Chicago ) 
for March has one of the oddest designs ever 
published. It is a fac-simile of the cover form 
photographed upon the imposing stone and 
showing everything reversed. The /nland 
Printer, by the way, is a beautiful example of 
the typographic art, and it is filled with inter- 
esting reading relating to the printer's craft. 


Leslie's W eekly (New York ) offers a prize of 
$50 for the best story, sketch, experience, or 
reminiscence, from 100 to 500 words long, re- 
lating to actual experiences of commercial 
travelers, and a prize of $100 for the best story 
of the same class from 500 to 2,000 words long. 
The competition will close June 1. 


The Mew York Herald's first prize of $1,000 
for the best Sunday sermon contributed to its 
columns has been awarded to Rev. Richard G- 
Woodbridge, of Middleboro, Mass. The second 
prize of $500 was awarded to Rev. W. S. 
Perkins, D. D., of Meriden, Conn. 


Miss Anna A. Gordon will prepare a biog- 
raphy of Miss Frances E. Willard. All per- 
sons having letters or other material of interest 
for it are invited to communicate with Miss 
Gordon. Her address is Hotel Windsor, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The twelfth number of Great Pictures 
(Chicago) contains “ L’Eté” ( Axilette), “La 
Nymphe de la Groute” (J. Benner), “ Jeu- 
nesse ” ( R. Collin), and two plates reproducing 
photographs of the Manufacturers’ Building 
and the Mining Building at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 

Richard Harding Davis’s new serial in Scrid 
ner’s contains an American newspaper corre- 
spondent of attractive personality as one of the 
chief instruments in the plot. 


“On the Teaching of English” in the April 
Atlantic is a strong and convincing argument 
by Professor Mark H. Liddell, upon the neces- 
sity of studying and teaching our mother 
tongue through the structure and idioms of its 
own historical grammar, discarding classicisms 
and foreign innovations. 


Under the heading, “No New Hands 
Wanted,” in Lippincott’s for April, Frederic 
M. Bird, the editor of the magazine, considers 
the real or supposed prejudice against begin- 
ners in literature. 

Aubrey Beardsley died at Mentone, France, 
March 16, aged twenty-four. 


Rev. Joseph Henry Allen died at Cambridge, 
Mass., March 21, aged seventy-seven. 

James Payn died in London, March 25, aged 
sixty-eight. 





